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| CanDiD and IMPARTIAL | 
REMARKS, &c. 


IN A 


LETTER, &c. from a Gentleman in 
London to his Friend in the Country. 


DEAR SIR, London, June 1, 1760. 


HE impatience you expreſſed in 
your laſt for ſeeing and obtain- 
ing a particular account of the 
DraLoGues or THE DEAD, 

lately publiſhed here, did not in the leaſt 
ſurprize me. The very obſerving an ad- 
vertiſement of a work to be publiſhed one 
day, and that of a ſecond edition of it 
inſerted on the ſame, or at moſt the ſuc- 

i ceeding 
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ceeding one, had the piece had no other 
introductory recommendation, could not 
avoid exciting the curioſity of a perſon in 
whom that quality is fo very prevalent, as I 
have ever found it in my friend. But when 
that work poſſeſſed the ſtill further advan- 
tage of being the manzuvre of a noble 
author, an author whoſe merit the ſuc- 
ctts of his former writings had imprinted 
the ſterling ſtamp upon, my ſurprize was 
not that you ſhould be impatient about it, 
but that your moderation ſhould ſo far 
get the better of your curioſity, as to en- 
able you to wait for the work itſolf, till, 
as you kindly expreis yourſelf, you had 
my judgment of it to guide and rectify 
your own.. Little, however, as I can de- 
ſerve. ſuch a particular regard ſhewn to 
my opinion, the friendſhip that dictates 
it undoubtedly demands the return of every 
endeavour in my power to gratify it. I 
have therefore ſent you, together with 
the Dialogues themſelves, ſuch obſerva- 
tions as have occurred to me on each of 
them ſeparately in the courſe of a ſecond 
careful peruſal of them. Such as they are, 
they 
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they intreat your acceptance; and it is 
with the trueſt ſincerity that I wiſh either 
they, or the work which has occaſioned 
them, may afford you the amuſement 
which you ſeem to have promiſed yourſelf 
from them. = 


FiRsT, then, previous to our entering 
into a c7:tique on the works of any author, 
it 1s neceſſary that we ſhould inquire in 
what rank of conſideration he ſtands with 
the public: for though merit is by no 
means increaſed or leſſened by ſuch dif- 
tinction, yet the fame which ſhould at- 
tend on ſuch merit is much too often 


| wholly dependent on it. The glare of a 


great an eſtabliſhed name dazzles our 
eyes like the large golden letters ovet 
ſome ſhop of cuſtom: we purchaſe we 
know not why, and preiſe our goods as 
genuine, only becauſe numbers have 
bought before us; whilſt the poor, hum- 
ble, unknown, nameleſs author, like the 
recluſe chamber of the ingenious artiſt is 
paſſed by unnoticed, excepting by a few 
peculiar connoiſſeurs; and merely becauſe 
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unknown, continues unregarded. Such is 
the too general courſe of public opinion. 
Private criticiſm, however, more clear- 
ſighted and penetrating, ſhould proceed 
on a principle directly oppoſite: the eri- 
tic's maxim ſhould ever be, 


Parcere ſubjeftis & debe lare Jſuperbos. 


In ſhort, as the want of an eſtabliſhed 
fame will have no influence towards ex- 
citing in him any degree of contempt for 
the ſmalleſt appearance of merit in a 
maiden author, but on the contrary, will 
urge him to beſtow that ſunſhine of en- 
couragement which may in time cheriſh 
the ſpringing plant to a more noble 
growth : ſo alſo will the name of an 
eſteemed writer, however juſtly that eſteem 
may formerly have been granted, by no 
means carry with it the power of a 
ſtamp to confer an undue value on metal 
of lefs genuine currency. Inſtead of this 
he will rather be more rigid, from a ge- 
nerous reſentment at ſeeing only droſs 
produced by a mine, which from for- 
mer prooſs it has been evident is capable, 
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by a proper aſſiduity in the labourer, of 
furniſhing the moſt pure and perfect ore. 
The careleſſneſs which a too firm eſta- 
bliſhment in the empire of wit is ſome- 
times apt to be productive of, merits ra- 
ther the ſpur than the laſh of the true 
critic, whoſe intention ought to be the 
exciting and keeping up that kind of emu- 
lation in authors which, when ever it ſub- 
ſiſts, the world is always ſure to be the 
better for. | N 


In this light, then, it is that I would 
with the enſuing remarks to be conſidered; 
and if in the courſe of them I ſhould ap- 
pear not to hold the work under my pre- 
ſent conſideration in that high rank of eſ- 
teem which ſo ſpeedy a republication of it 
may lay claim to, I muſt intreat the noble 
author, for many of whoſe writings, as 
well as for his perſonal character, 1 have 
the higheſt, thongh no more than a due 
veneration, to conſider what I ſhall urge, 
rather as the petuiance of a diſappointed 
legatee who expected a much larger dona- 
tion, than the reſentment of an injured 

heir 
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heir Who has been cut off with nothing. 
Far, very far is it from my deſign to re- 
preſent the DiaLogurs or Tus Drap 
as intirely void of merit; on the contrary, 
they [poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare. Many 
of them point out an amazing fund of 
reading and erudition, and more peculiarly 
of hiſtorical knowledge; and in ſeveral of 
them facts obſcure. in themſelves are ſtated 
in a very clear, candid, and ingenious 
manner; and characters which appear at 
firſt to have a ſtrong reſemblance are 
placed in their proper lights of oppoſition: 
yet in the general they are conſiderably 
deficient in thoſe characteriſtical, or what 
we may call dramatical, diſtinctions which 
ought to conſtitute the eſſence of dialogue, 
and without which a regular, unbroken 
diſcourſe, wherein the pro and con of any 
argument were ſeparately handled, andthe 
arguments on either fide drawn out in a 
due battle array againſt each other, would 
be greatly preſerable to cold and inactive 
converſation, in which it is almoſt always 
neceſſary to enter a man of ſtrawi into the 
lifts, ſor no other purpoſe: but to thew him 

de- 
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defeated by the force of ſome coup de mai- 
tre of his favoured antagoniſt, which he is 
ſeldom ſupplied either with ſtrength to 
parry or ſubtlety to evade: nor can it be 
by any means a ſufficient excuſe. to reply 
that M. pz FEnNELON has been greatly 
deficient in this particular; or even that 
Lucian himſelf, the original mode! of 
this kind of writing, paid not a much 
ſtricter regard to it: for with reſpect to 
the former it is well known that his dia- 
logues are very far from holding a firſt 
rank amongſt his other works; and as to 
the other, beſides that he lived at a time 
when ſtrength of character and the nice 
touches of dramatic diſtinction were not ſo 
ſtrictly obſerved, even in the pieces of the 
theatre, as the cuſtom of the moderns 
have. ſince required them to be, it muſt 
be conſidered that as the ſting of his ſatire 
was in general pointed moſtly at the hea- 
then mythology, the perſonages he has in 
general introduced into his dialogue are 
thoſe of deities and demigods, to whom 
he athxed what idea he himſelf thought 
proper to form of them, and that great 

part 
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part of his ridicule was built on the 
caufing them to throw aſide their ſuppoſed 
dignity, and {peak in characters extremely 
different from what blind devotion and 
prieftly artifice had dreſſed them up in. 
The taſte of the age we write in muſt be 
complied with ; and that of the preſent as 
much requires dialogue to be characte- 
riſtic, as that of Lucian rendered it al- 
mot intirely unneceſſary. 


Bastpys this fault, and I cannot help 
looking cnt as a very eſſential one, the 
Dialogues before me are many of them 
trivial in their ſubjects, barren of occaſion 
for the exertion either of wit or genius, 
and frequently purſued without ſhewing 
any apparent deſign, and terminated with- 
out anſwering any ſtriking purpoſe. —In 
a word, there ſhines through them ſo 
little of the author of the Perſian Letters, 
that we may not improperly fay of them 
(excepting -only a very few, to which 
I ſhall endeavour in the courſe of my 
obſervations to do all imaginable juſ- 


tice) with a very trifling alteration from 
the 
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the words of the beſt writer of dialogue 
that ever exiſted, that * his reaſons are 
“ as two grains of wheat hid in two 
« buſhels of chaff; you may ſeek all the 
« day cre you find them, and when you 
. © have found them they are ſcarce worth 


c the ſearch.”--SHAKESPEAR's Merchant 
of Venice. 


Nor to detain you longer however in 
making general deductions, which you 
yourſelf are ſo much better qualified to draw 
from a ſeries of obſervations ſo particularly 
purſued as you have deſired me to enter 
into, I ſhall immediately begin with my 
ſubject; and, giving you ſome account of 
the ſubje& of each dialogue in the order 
wherein it ſtands in the work, leave you 
to examine them more particularly with 
the original, and to form your own judg- 
ment afterwards of both with that can- 
dour and good- nature which I have ſo 
often experienced to be the characteriſtical 
diſtinction of all your actions. 
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DIALOGUE I. 
Lord FALKLAND and Mr. HAMPDEN, 


OF theſe two gentlemen the firſt was a 
loyal and ſteady adherent to the intereſts 
of king CHARLEs I. during the whole of 
his conteſts with the people of England, 
and the other as firm and immoveable in 
republican” principles, and in ſupporting 
with an unſhaken zeal the intereſts of the 
people againſt a too great extent of un- 
limited power in the royal prerogative. 
They are in this dialogue introduced ac- 
' knowledging their mutual conſciouſneſs of 
the too great lengths to which in the end 
the ardor of a zeal, founded on both fides 
at firſt on juſt and worthy principles, 
hurried either party; the neceſſity of ſteps 
on each fide of the oppoſition, which the 
honeſt and well-meaning partiſans of 
either were ſatisfied were wrong, yet 
knew not how to prevent, is frankly con- 
feſſed by the perſonages of the dialogue. — 
Lerd FALKLAND honeſtly acknowledges 


that he wiſhed for nothing more than for 
a peace 
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a peace; and that as his love for his prince 
could not overcome his zeal for the liberty 
of his country, he ſaw in the proceedings 
of his party ſo much to alarm him for the 
latter, that he dreaded a victory little leſs 
than a defeat.--Mr. HAMPDEN as openly 
owns on his ſide, that before he died he 
ſaw enough in the republican tranſactions 
to render him extremely apprehenſive 
of the moſt fatal conſequences of a civil 
war entered into to preſerve the freedom 
of the Engliſh conſtitution ; and withed 
no leſs for a peace than his lordſhip, but 
ſaw no hopes of it from the inſincerity of 
the king and the influence of the queen, 
unleſs by taking the porver of the feword 
intirely out of his majeſty's hand, or in 
other words, as Lord FALKLAND ob- 
ſerves in return, taking away al! power 
from the crown. They both however 
equally join in cond-mning the diſpoſition 
and conduct of the clergy on this occaſion ; 
in laying much of the blood ſhed in thoſe 
wars to the account of the church ; and 


in confeſſing, that were they to be once 


more on earth they ſhould both ſhew much 
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more moderation in any affair of party, 
than they teſtified during their former lives. 


As to the conduct of this dialogue 1 
ſhall only make one remark, which may 
ſtand for a general one through the work, 
which is, that our author ſeems to have 
ſucceeded better in thoſe pieces where 
he has endeavoured to inveſtigate the ge- 
neral and public intereſts of nations, than 
in his parallels drawn from the characters 
of individuals. In this and in many ſub- 
ſequent ones he has given proof of a very 
careful inſpection into, and a very diſtinct 
and judicious idea of, hiſtorical facts; yet 
on the whole, the parturiunt montes may 
be but too aptly applied to it ; for to what 
purpoſe at laſt has all this learning been 
ſo laviſhly diſpenſed through it, but firſt, 
to point out what no one who knows the 
leaſt of the Engliſh ſtory is not moſt tho- 
roughly convinced of; viz. that in the 
courſe of the civil commotions of that un- 
happy reign, there were faults on both 
fides, and that both fides were hurried on 
by headſtrong zeal to extremities greatly 


be- 
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beyond what either at firſt intended; and 
ſecondly, to inculcate the following trite 
maxim with which Lord FALEKLAND 
cloſes the dialogue, „ that as in the 
«© church, ſo alſo in the ſtate, no evil is 
«© more to be feared than an enthuſiaſtic 
« and rancorous zeal.“ 


ANN nne 


DIAL OOGGUE KM 
Lovis LE GRAND=--PETER THE GREAT. 


THr1s dialogue is no more than a com- 
pariſon formed between two monarchs, 
who both became the idol of their people, 
both occaſioned the admiration of the 
world, and were both equally honoured 
with the title of Great; yet the methods 
by which they attained theſe honours 
were diametrically oppoſite to each other. 
The one had a poliſhed and ſubmiſſive 
people to govern, ever fond of promoting 
the glory of their prince, and ready to 
obey him on every reaſonable occaſion, 
and to aſſiſt him in every valuable under- 
taking. The other was king over a barba- 
rous people, undilciplined, ignorant, and 

ditfi- 
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difficult to inſtru; a ſet of untamed ſa- 
vages, rugged as their country bears, and 
not indeed much more docible than thoſe. 
The one then reached the height of hu- 
man glory by ſupporting on every occaſion 
the dignity, the magnificence, and awe of 
majeſty : the other attained the ſame pin- 
nacle by finking himſelf into the greateſt 
obſcurity, levelling his greatneſs with the 
rank of his meaneſt domeſtics, ſubmitting 
himſelf to the moſt laborious employments 
of a common artificer, and in ſhort lower- 
ing himſelf to a ſubject, in order to raiſe 
his ſubjects to an almoſt kingly conſe- 
quence amongſt their neighbours. Lovis 
performed great atchievements by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of an infinite number of heroes, 
of politicians, and of geniuſes already form- 
ed, and all concurring in one general 
point, viz. their ſovereign's glory. PE- 
TER had his heroes to create, his politi- 
cians to form, his geniuſes to cultivate, 
before he could receive the leaſt aſſiſtance 
from them ; and even when formed, the 
actions he led them on to had only emu- 
lation to ſupport them, dragging againſt a 
natural 


(18-3 
natural bent, an half-tamed barbariſm, 


which frequently impeded even his moſt 
rationable and amiable projects. 


Sve then were the characters of the 
men who are made ſpeakers in this dia- 
logue; which may not improperly be 
called a juſt panegyric on the Ruſſian 
monarch put into his own mouth, in 
which he ſets forth the merit of his great 
ſelf-forbearance, relates the difhculties 
which lay in his way, and which he ne- 
vertheleſs had fortitude ſufficient to ſur- 
mount; compares his own actions with 
thoſe of Cæſar and Alexander; candidly 
confeſſes his want of command over him- 
ſelf in his exceſs of drinking, but makes 
an excuſe for the ferocity and cruelty of 
ſome of his actions, from the neceſſity 
forced on him by the natural ſtubbornneſs 
and diſobedient diſpoſition of his people : 
he however lays a more unanſwerable ac- 
cuſation of cruelty to the charge of his 
rival Louis, with reſpec to his Proteſtant 
ſubjects; a charge which he can make no 
other reply to, than by throwing it on 

the 
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the power of bigotry and the influence of 
his confeſſor. PETER concludes the diſ- 
courſe with theſe words: There is (ſays 
ce he) this capital diſtinction between us: 
« the pomp and pageantry of ſtate was 
« neceſſary to your greatneis; mine was 
« independent of thoſe outward trappings. 
« ] was great in myſelf, great in the 
« energy and powers of my mind, great 
« in the ſuperiority and ſovereignty of my 


« ſoul over all other men.“ 


THAT theſe obſervations are extremely 
juſt, and that the czar was a much greater 
man in point of intrinſic glory, than the 
Auguſtus of the French nation, every one 
will readily allow ; but that it is ſo rea- 
dily to be allowed, that the parallel has fo 
frequently been drawn between them with 
advantage to the former, is the very rea- 
ſon that makes me wiſh the pen of fo 
eſtabliſhed an author had not been em- 
ployed in ſuch a tranſitory diſquiſition con- 
cerning them, unleſs the penetration of a 
ſuperior genius had buſied itſelf in bringing 
within the narrow compaſs of a dialogue 

ſome 
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ſome few additional lights into their cha- 
racers, which might have had the advan- 


tage of novelt; end them to 
our more particular attention. 
RNXEGCLEERLLEN EEE LELLLL TIE 
DIALOGUE III. 
PLATO—FENELON. 


Tuts dialogue is partly a complimen- 
tary compariſon made by the two ſpeakers 
between their own writings, and partly a 
review of the preſent ſtate of taſte in the 
French nation ; wherein they both ſeem 
from ſuch review to foretel the declenſion 
and ruin of that kingdom. Their con- 
verſation terminates with a mutual accu- 
ſation of enthuſiaſm; in the one with re- 
ſpect to Madam de Guyon; and in the 
other, as to his ſyſtem of divine love; with 
a mutual confeſſion that their ſeeling had 
miſled them; and “ that they would both 
« have done better, had they avoided 
e thoſe ſubjects in which ſentiment took 
« the place of co reaſon and ſober truth.” 
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As points of critical compariſon would 
take up more time to criticiſe on them, 
than even the ſcope our author has given 
to his own obſervations has employed, I 
ſhall not trouble you with any thing far- 
ther on this piece; yet I cannot intirely 
drop it without pointing out that the no- 
ble writer, in mentioning FENELON's 
Dialogues of the Dead, has made the au- 
thor freely confeſs it to have been a fault 
in them, their being too ſhort, and too 
much filled with common-place morals : yet 
clearly as he could perceive this defect in 
another, he has not avoided running into 
the ſame error in the work before us, and 
that without having the ſame excuſe which 
he has put into the mouth of the archbi- 
{hop, and which by the way can ſcarcely be 
looked on as a ſufficient one, ſince the 
moſt ſimple truths will admit of a greater 
enlargement than either of them have 
given way to in their diſcourſes, and may 
ſurely be as /rongly imprinted in a ſprightly 
and characteriſtic dialogue, as in the more 
formal diſpoſition of maxims and apoph- 


thegms. 
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DIAL UU UU 
Mr. ADBisoN—Dr. SWIFT, 


Tur purport of this dialogue being of 
the fame nature with the laſt, viz. an ex- 
amination of the comparative merits of 
two men of genius in the world of letters, 
though indeed far more different from 
cach other than the two laſt confidered, 
I ſhall act by it as I did by the former 
one, only leaving to yourſelf, dear Sir, to 
determine how far his opinions of each 
are or are not right. But as the conduct 
of this dialogue is very different from that 
of any of the preceding ones, I cannot 
avoid entering into a more particular de- 
tail with regard to it. | 


I nave in the beginning of the(e re- 
marks blamed the right honourable author 
for not throwing ſomething dramatical 
into the language and manner of his in- 
rerlocutors : in this place, however, T 
think he muſt be wholly acquitted of that 

D 2 charge, 
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ſurely too well known to admit of any 


deavour to diſprove ; but that opinion 
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charge, as he ſe:ms ſtrongly to have aimed 
at character in it; but then he has fallen 
into no leſs material a fault, which is the 
overturning the manners of the drama, by 
painting ſuch characters different from 
what the general idea has fixed them to | 


be. | 


Tux dean of St. PATRICK, a writer 
in his prime towards the beginning of a 
century as yet not much more than half 
expired, is a perſon whoſe diſpoſition is 


great licentia poetica being taken in the 
drawing of his portrait. That he was a 
humouriſi, is extremely well known; but 
that he was a brute, is not, I think, upon 
record : that he had pride, I ſhaii not en- 


was his prevailing foible, is what his 
writings ſcarcely are ſufficient to evince. 
That he had a very clear and diſtinct 
knowledge of the errors of the admini- 
ſtration he lived under, will ever remain 
perpetuated in his political tracts; but 
that he either aimed at miniſterial power, 

Or 


on 

or looked on himſelf as the governor of 
the people of Ireland, farther than as a 
ſuperior underſtanding might be conſcious 
of its power in guiding, and in that light 
might be ſaid to govern, the weaker minds 
of a giddy populace, I own I can ſee no 
inſtance, in all the anecdotes of his hiſ- 
tory which have occurred to my know- 
ledge, that can give any juſt ground for a 
ſuſpicion of: yet are all theſe characteriſ- 
tics fixed on him by implication in this 
dialogue, 


IT is pretty well known that, diſpleaſed 
with certain meaſures which it was out of 
his power to prevent, diſcontented at the 
fingular treatment he himſelf had met 
with, and poſſeſſed of ſome ſhare of 
general miſanthropy, though naturally 
humane to particulars, he thought him- 
ſelf above deſcending to any ſervile ſub- 
miſſion to rank or titles, or even ſome- 
times to the common forms of civility 
and complaiſance, which cuſtom has in 
general attached to our connections with 
the great: yet, that he had a great and 

juſt 
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juſt eſteem for men of high abilities, his 
correſpondences with many of his cotem- 
poraries are a ſufficient proc; and that 
neither the character of a r::1iſter, nor 
the title of a lord, could abate his friend- 
ſhip for a valuable man, are apparent from 
the compliments he has paid to Lord Ox- 
ford, Lord Orrery, &c. 


Wray then the noble author f the 
DiaLoGUEs or THE DEAD ſhould have 
introduced him treating in ſo clowniſh, fo 
ſupercilious, and ſo ungentleman-like a 
manner a perſon of the rank, great qua- 
lities, and amiable behaviour of Mr. Ap- 
D1SON, is ſcarcely to be conceived, unleſs 
it is to be ſuppoſed, that the miſunder- 
ſtanding between Mr. Pop and the latter 
gentleman ſhould induce his friend the 


dean to make a party affair of it, and 


take up the quarrel in the ſhades. I can- 

not but own however, that Mr. ADppi- 
so, though with ſomewhat leſs booriſh- 
neſs, falls but little ſhort of the dean in 
ill-nature in a certain ſarcaſm, wherein 
he ſeems at once to deſtroy all the merit 


of 


1 
of patriot zeal in his reverence, by attri- 
buting the whole tenor of his public ac- 
tions to the effect of his private reſent - 
ment. 


In the midſt, however, of an alterca- 
tion which ſeems to threaten growing ſtill 
more harſh, in pops Mr. MERCURx, 
who, © with a tongue as voluble, and a 
* head as conceited” as Capt. Brazen's 
in the play, inſtead of making any reply 
to the elegant reference made to him for 
judgment by Mr. App1s0N, flies to Dr. 
SwIFT with a levity not far ſhort of the 
Ha my dear boy! give me a buſs — runs 
over a long rotaine of inquiries relative to 
the works of the latter ; after which, with 
a mort de ma vie! I beg the gentleman's 
pardon, turns to the ſtateſman, and with 
a cold civility, ſomething bordering on 
contempt, cries out, © Don't be diſcou- 
ce raged, friend ADDISON ; APOLLO 
„ would perhaps have given a different 
judgment.“ He then indeed proceeds 
to a more particular inquiſition into their 
reſpective merits as ſatiriſts; in which he 

gives 
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gives the preference they undoubtedly de- 
ſerve, in amiable qualities, to the nicer 
touches of AppisoNn's pen; yet in the 
ſeveral avocations he is for aſſigning to 
the two writers in Elyſium, he ſeems to 
imply that the works of the one are too 
delicate to touch any but ſuch as ſcarce 
need amendment; and that the other is 
too rough a ſatirift to produce any good 
effect on thoſe who want correction. 


ARS AS AS RAS AS Rf N. 


DIAL OGSUUS . 
ULysSSES—CIRCE. 


THis, the author tells us himſelf, is 
not properly a dialogue of the dead, fince 
the ſcene of it is laid in CIRCE's iſland, 
and pleads the example of FENELON for 
the introducing ſuch a one; an excuſe 
which ſeems intirely unneceſſary, as it 
only tends to obviate an objection, which 
it is more than probable nobody would 
have made, as it ſeems not abſolutely ef- 
ſential that the immediate ſpot of conver- 


ſation between perſons for ages departed, 
| ſhould 
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mould always be placed in the regions of 
Tartarus or Ely/ium. 


Tu ſubject of it is an endeavour to 
prove that all the joys that can attend an 
unlawful love, though elevated by every 
reliſh of luxury, and poſſeſſed in the midſt 
of a paradiſe, are poor, reſtleſs, a . 
taſteful, compared to the noble exerc ne 
of active virtue, and the ſweet rewards 
beſtowed on it by conjugal endearments, 
though in a deſert and unaccommodated 
folitude. The hero, in his account of 
PENELOPE, has drawn the portrait of a 
moſt amiable wife, and the author. has 
furniſhed him with a flow of language 
well becoming that orator. If we com- 
pare this deſcription, lively as it is, and 
given with a warmth which ſeems to 
ſpring. more from the heart than the head, 
with the ſubject of a picce of elegiaz poe- 
try which the ſame author favoured the 
world with ſome few years ago, it may 
afford no improbable conjecture, that this 
may be only the copy of a picture vhoſe 
original, fo ſtronz!ly impreſſed in the heart 
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of a man of ſenſibility and worth, does 
equal honour both to the object beloved, 
and to that love which could retain the 
fame unaltered ſentiments ſo long, after 
even the irrevocable ſtroke was paſt, which 
mult for awhile debar all intercourſe, ci- 
ther of the ſoul or ſenſe. 


NoR is there leſs judgment or know- 
ledge of nature ſhewn in the contempt 
which CI RC, a woman given up wholly 
to ſenſual enjoyments, and whoſe mind is 
therefore incapable of the delights which 
ever attend on a delicate ſenſibility, ex- 
preſſes for the man who is capable of 
running ſuch lengths in the commenda- 
tion of virtues which ſhe has no idea of: 
yet, had the author carried his moral a 
little farther, and aimed at the proving 
how greatly that contempt which women 
of diſſolute characters ſhew for every ami- 
able ſentiment is conducive to the cor- 
ruption of their own ſex and the fixing a 
depravity in ours; had he pointed out to 
the fair ſex how greatly it is in thcir 
power to mould mankind to what they 

pleaſe, 


1 

pleaſe; that their charms have full as 
much ability to fix us to virtue, as they 
have to allure us to vice, perhaps the 
principle which he meant to inculcate 
would have been more forcibly and more 
completely impreſſed, than it is at pre- 
ſent. 


C ͤ . ̃ ²˙ 


DIALOGUE VI. 


Mercury —An Engliſh DutELLIsT — 
A North American SAvaGe. 


Tux deſign of this dialogue is a very 
good one, a deſign which, while the folly 
and madneſs that gives room for it conti- 
nues ſo prevalent, can never be too fre- 
quently repeated ; which is to point out 
the abſurdity, the inconſiſtency, and bar- 
bariſm of the cuſtom of DuELLIN G, and 
to ſhew how far from glory, how much, 
on the contrary, of infanf is annexed to 
what is called the point , honour, when 
viewed with impartial eyes, and conſi- 
dered by a mind unbiaſſed by the falſe 
dazzle of European principles. 
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Tuls has been attempted by various 
authors, and in various manners. Sir 
R1icuAaRD STEELE aſſures us his whole 
comedy.of The Conſcious Lovers was writ- 
ten only to introduce the challenge-ſcene 
between Myrt/e and Bevil it is however, 
though a very fine fingle ſcene, too ſhort 
to convey every thing that could be defired 
in it, and yet in a way of ſerious argu- 
ment is too grave to anſwer the purpoſe 
of comedy, by laughing it out of doors. 
CoLLIER and {ome others have treated it 
intirely ſeriouſly ; but it is not very likely 
that works of gravity and cool reflection 
ſhould have a very ſtrong influence, even 
if they are at all read by them, on perſons 
whoſe very ations imply them hurried on 
by the heat of paſſions, and guided very 
little by reflection. The humane, the 
amiable author of Sir CHARLES GRAN= 
DISON has come nearer to the point in 
his epiſode of Sir Hargrave Polexfen ; by 
treating it in a dramatic manner he has 
avoided the dryneſs of a dictatorial eſſay, 
and by the importance of the circum- 
ance which introduces it to the grand 

| deſign 
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deſign of his work, he has judiciouſſy 
enabled himſclf to dwell ſufficiently on it 
to admit of every argument which cool 
reaſon and elevated underſtanding could 
urge againſt it: he has ſtruck at the moſt 
eſſential part, at the very ſtem of this 
abſurdity ; he has plainly proved it to be 
no teſt of courage by making his hero, a 
gentleman of approved and acknowledged 
valour, decline a duel, though preſſed to 
it by perſons of vehemence and impetu- 
oſity, highly enraged, and hard to be per- 
ſuaded, the worſt kind ot character a man 
can be engaged with in an affair of this 
nature; yet theſe very perſons he con- 
vinces, that cowardice is not the motive 
of his conduct, nor true courage that of 
theirs; and comes off moſt exaltedly vic- 
torious. Vet ſtill this is but an epiſode 
in what the world will call a romance ; 
and therefore, though it will have a noble 
effect on ſome few, yet it will frequently 
fail of its due influence with thoſe who 
read romances with a view to amuſement 
only, without any confideration of the 
precept or example couched under them. 


1 
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Tavs far had this folly been canvaſſed 
by other authors. One method of hand- 
ling it however {till remained, which the 
author of the Per/ian Letters has in this 
dialogue made uſe of; viz. the throwing 
the cuſtom it{elf into a ridiculous light, and 
pointing out to thoſe practiſers of it who 
build their vindication of it on a word 
which they have only learned by rote 
but by no means underſtand, that their 
ideal honour is real infamy, their aſſumed 
courage intrinfic cowardice, and their me- 
thod of vindication but an aggravation of 
offence. | 


To anſwer this good end our author 
has perhaps fixed on the happieſt idea 
imaginable: he has cauſed the ſhade of 
an Engliſhman killed in a quel to be met 
on the banks of the Styx by a North 
American Savage, who had loſt his life 
by a muſket-ball whilſt out on a ſcalping 
party. The Engliſhman is ſuppoſed to 
have fallen by the hand of a friend, who, 
being in great want himſelf, had de- 


manded a ſum of meney which he had 
lent 
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lent to. our interlocutor, who from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own being one of the beſt 
ſwordſmen in England, and a knowledge 
that his friend could not fence, ſent him 
a challenge; but on their meeting being 
beat out of his play by the impetuoſity of 
his ignorant antagoniſt, received a wound 
which put an end to his life, after having 


| however mortally wounded his opponent ; 


the conſequence of which was that the 
wife of the latter died of her fright, and a 
family of ſeven children were left deſtitute 
and undone. 


TE favage is a wild North American 
bred for ſome years amongſt the Engliſh, 
but who on being cheated by ſome of them 
in a purchaſe, had returned to his own 
countrymen ; yet had taken up the hatchet 
in favour of the Engliſh in this war with 
France, wherein he falls after having 
ſcalped ſeven men and five women and 
children, 


Tar character of this ſavage is very 
well ſupported, and is in my opinion the 
beſt drawn perſonage throughout the 


1 


courſe of this work. There are true ſatire 
and very pointed rebuke in many of his 
ſentiments; his treatment of the Engliſh- 
man is ſpirited and natural, and his re- 
fuſing to croſs the Styx in the ſame boat 
with him, notwithſtanding the cruelties 
which the trade of war had accuſtomed 
him to, ſets forth in a very juſt light the 
idea under which the error here endea— 
voured to be corrected muſt be conceived 
by uncorrupted nature, however barba- 
rous. Beſides this, the European's being 
obliged to put up with the being called a 
ſcgundrel and a raſcal, with having the lie 
publicly given him, and with being ſe- 
verely kicked, adds greatly to the infamy 
and contempt wiich we could wiſh were 
conſtantly affixed to the name of a duelliſt: 
vhilſt the reaſon he himſelf afiigns for not 
retenting this treatment; viz. © becauſe 
ce this ſhade appears twice as ſtrong as 
« his“ notwithſtanding his having him- 
ſelf taken ſuch infinite apparent odds of 
his antagoniſt from his ſkill in the ſword, 
very ſcaſonably implies how ſeldom the 
conduct of a common challenger is founded 
on the principles of real valour. 
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I navr. dwelt the longer on this dia- 
logue, firſt, as I look on it as one of the 
beſt in the whole collection, and ſecondly, 
from the importance the ſubject is of in 
itſelf. Vet there is one fault in it which 
I conid have withed the noble author had 
avoided; and by which, from a too great 
zcal for the cauſe he eſpouſes, he has in 
great mcaſure weakened the force of his 
ſatire. Your own diſcernment will, I 
doubt not, immediately ſuggeſt to you 
that what I mean 1s his introducing into 
the character of his duelliſt almoſt every 
other ill quality ; he appears to have been ja 
a gambler, a needy abuſer of the genero- 5 
ſity of his friend in pecuniary matters, a 1 
coward in point of manhood, and in re- 
ſpect of education and abilities anſwering $1 
to Horatio's deſcription of another claſs of | 
men : 


A dancing, tipping, worthleſs tribe ye are; 
Fit oaly for yourſelves. 


Rowte's Fair Penitert. 


Now were ſuch men only the pro- q 
moters and practilers of this folly, the . 


A 


E title 
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title of a duelliſt would then be ſynoni- 
mous with that of ſcoundrel and poltroon; 
they would, when known, be avoided by 
all civil ſociety; and if they happened to 
fall in the infamous courſes they choſe to 
maintain, their deaths would be unla- 
mented, nay, on the contrary, eſteemed a 
juſt puniſhment for their offences ; and if 
any worchier object loſt his life in ſuch a 
conteſt with one of them, he would no 
farther deſerve, nor would he meet with 
more compaſſion for his fate, than if he 
had fallen a ſacrifice in a brothel-ſquabble, 
or in the vindication of a gaming-quarrel, 
But as on the contrary it too frequently 
happens that men of the moſt valuable 
characters ſtand the moſt notoriouſly 
tainted with this epidemic frenzy, as men 
whoſe moral integrity, whoſe mental abi- 
lities, whoſe martial reſolution might be 
moſt nobly ſerviceable to their country, 
whole lives, from principle, from duty, 
from inclination, are devoted, and would 
be joyfully laid down by them for her 
intereſt, are often known to laviſh them 
away in a ſtrumpet's vindication whom 


they 
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they care not for, or in revenge for an idle 
word which falſe honour only has ren- 


dered infamous to bear; fince this, I 


ſay, is fo frequently the caſe, to theſe 
.perſons ought the argumentum ad hominem 
to be pointed; to the preſervation of theſe 
lives ſhould the remedy be applied; and 
to awaken them from their miſtaken 
dream of a falſe honour, to which they ſa- 
crifice all the true, ſhould be our chiefeſt 
aim. 


Tris purpoſe then would probably 
have been fully anſwered had our duelliſt 
been made a gentleman of ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion. Such a one might have been repre- 
ſented as feeling the whole power of the 
reproaches, the whole juſtice of the argu- 
ments urged againſt his error, in the dread- 
ful conſideration of his having forfeited 
by a ſingle act, in the opinion even of one 
worthy mind, the merit of a thouſand 
noble actions, of a thouſand amiable qua- 
lities: and this conducted by the ſame 
hand, and with the fame ſpirit with the. 
piece before us, might perhaps have had 

#4 a greater 
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a greater efficacy than all the preceding 
voluminous writers who have treated on 


the ſubject. 
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DIALOGUE VII. 
PLIN the Elder—PTLINx the Younger. 


Tris dialogue conſiſts wholly of a com- 
_ pariſon between the conduct of the two 
ſpeakers on occaſion of the eruption of 
Mount Veſuvius, in which the Elder 
PLixy loſt his life. It conſiſts for the 
moſt part of a recapitulation of the account 
given by the Younger PIN in his Epiſtles 
of his own and his uncle's behaviour dur- 
ing that dreadful cataſtrophe; and tends 
to prove, that a ſteady and unruffled acti- 
vity under calamity is greatly to be pre- 
fered before an aſſumed calmneſs and in- 
ſenſibility, „which generally has more of 
„ yalour in it than true magnanimity.— 
That to pretend inſenſibility when it 
“ cannot exiſt is ridiculous ;” and © that 
* nothing is great that is unnatural and 

« af. 
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« affected. The narration is made à 
pleaſing and advantageous uſe of, and the 
ſubject on the whole treated in an eaſy 
and agreeable manner. 


LLL Ne 


DIALOGUE VIII. 


FERNANDo CoRTEZ. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Tux ſpeakers in this dialogue enter into 
a comparative diſquifition in regard to the 
praiſe each deſerved in the founding the 
ſeveral colonies they eſtabliſhed in Ame- 
rica. The conteſt ſeems to lie between 
the hypocriſy of fanaticiſm, and the cruel 
conſequences of unreſtrained bigotry and 
furious zeal. The preference in point of 
moral virtue is beſtowed on PENN; yet, 
on the whole, the argument, if there is any 
to this dialogue, appears to be left intirely 
unconcluded, 


DIA- 
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DIALOGUE IX. 


Marcus PoRTivus CAro. 
Mrs$ALA CORVINUS. 


Tur firſt idea of this dialogue appears 
to be nearly the ſame with that between 
the ſame Cato and Cicero in Fenelon. It 
begins with CaTo's upbraiding M s- 
SALA, the brave, the noble-minded, the 
virtuous Mrss ALA, for living the cour- 
tier of Octavius, and accepting of em- 
ployments and honours from the tyrant of 
his country. In anſwer to this the ac- 
cuſed urges his having taken every ſtep in 
his power towards preſerving the republic 
while ſhe exiſted; and then proceeds to 
prove, which is the moral deſigned to be 
inculcated in this dialogue, that it is fo 
far from diſgraceful, that it may even 
ſometimes be highly praiſe-worthy, to 
temporize with and aſſiſt certain meaſures 
of government, which though not intirely 
what they 4247 to be, are ſtill the beſt 

that 
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that can be; that it is better to ds ſome 
good than to project a great deal; and that 
a little practicable virtue is of more uſe to 
ſociety, than the moſt ſublime theory, or 
the beſt principles of government ill ap- 
plied. 
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DIALOGUE X. 


CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden. 
Chancellor OxENSTIERN. 


Tus dialogue is a very rigid and ſevere 
condemnation of CHRISTINA for her re- 
ſignation of the crown, and for traverſing 
foreign courts in ſearch of applauſe, and 
for the gratification of her vanity, inſtead 
of endeavouring to bring the muſes to 
Sweden, and labouring to eſtabliſh the 
arts and ſciences amongſt a people whom 
divine Providence had allotted to her the 
ſovereignty and protection of. 
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DIALOG U E AL 


TiTus VESPASIANUS. 


PuBLiUus CORNELIUSSCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


A PARALLEL between the celebrated 
continence of SC1P10.in giving back the 
Celtiberian captive, and the fortitude of 
Titus in his voluntary ſeparation from 
Berenice, is the plan of the dialogue 
before us. The preference is very juſtly 
given to the latter: the ſtory of TiTus's 
ſituation with regard to his amiable miſ- 
treſs, as related by himſelf, is delicate 
and affecting; and the moral conveyed 
in this conference is, that humanity 1s ſu- 
perior to heroiſm, and that though ambition 
may render a character greater, true ſenſi- 
bility alone can make it more virtuous. 


D I A- 


DIALOGUE XII. 


HENRVY Duke of GuitsE—Macuytraver. 


Tur heavy accuſations thrown by the 
duke of Gu1sE on the Italian politician in 
this dialogue, and his defence of himſelf, 
which ſeems however too apparently in- 
tended to be weak, contain very little 
new, and are only a recapitulation of the 
arguments which have been frequently 
made uſe of to prove the pernicious and 
deteſtable conſequences of that ſtateſman's 
almoſt infernal doctrines. Any inveſtiga- 
tion or critique on thoſe arguments would 
be as tedious as unneceſſary; I ſhall there- 
fore not enter into any ſuch ; but as the 
moſt forcible argument in the world 1s 
that of a politive example, I cannot here 
avoid tranſcribing the words with which 
the noble author, in the character of the 
duke of Guis E, cloſes the dialogue; firſt, 
as they are the ſtrongeſt anſwer to all the 


partiſans of Machiavelian policy, and ſe- 
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condly, as they contain an elegant and 
juſt compliment to two monarchs whoſe 
praiſes can never be too frequently re- 
peated. 


« T HAVE been told (ſays the duke) by 
* ſome ſhades arrived lately here, that a 
„ king, with whoſe fame all Europe re- 
* ſounds, has anſwered your book, and 
« confuted your doctrines with a moſt 
* noble air of ſcorn and abhorrence. I 
* am alſo told, that in England there is a 
% great and good king, whoſe whole life 
« has been a continued oppoſition to your evil 
em; who has hated all cruelty, all 
* fraud, all diflimulation ; whoſe word 
* has been ſacred, whoſe honour inyio- 


late; who has made the laws of his 


„kingdom the rules of his government, 
and good faith and a regard for the li- 
«© berty of mankind the principles of his 
conduct to foreign powers; who reigns 
* more abſolutely now in the hearts of 
* his people, and does greater things by 
* the confidence the; place in him, and 
by the efforts they make from the zeal 
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ce of affection, than any prince ever did 
« or ever wil do, by all the arts of ini- 
« quity you recommended.” 
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DIiALOGUE AM. 


VIRGIL — HoRACE — MERCURY. 
SCALIGER the Elder. 


I caxnxnorT help thinking this dialogue 
a very trifling one: it begins with a ſcene 
of alternate compliments and difqualifying 
ſpeeches between the two poets, which is 
interrupted by MrRrcury's introducing 
JuLius CaSAR SCALIGER; under 
whoſe name the character of a mere ſnarl- 
| ing opiniated critic is endeavoured to be 
repreſented, who after being pretty well 
roaſted and humbugged by the poets, has 
his eyes opened by MrrcuRy, or rather, 
as the god himſelf expreſſes it, receives 
from him „ what nature denied him, à ra- 
* tional judgment;” in conſequence of 
which he falls at once into a penitentia} 
reverie, in which hie atterts his own cha- 
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racter to be a head ſtuffed with a /um- 
ber of learning, a little petulant wit, 
* and uo ſenſe:” and acknowledges him- 
ſelf unfit for the company of VIRG1L or 
Horace. | 


uus x confeſs it gives me ſome degree 
of pain to find myſelf obliged to ſtand in op- 
poſition to a gentleman af our author's abi- 
lities, in a point in which opinion rather 
than fact muſt be our guide. Had he only 
introduced a nameleſs critic in this place, 
with all the arrogance, with all the igno- 
rance, with all the ſelf- conceit, and with 
all the ſervility that he has here beſtowed 
on this perſonage of his dialogue, I ſhould 
have readily ſubſcribed to his painting, 
and agreed with him, that out of hundreds 
of the common herd of critics any one 
might have fat for the picture, and the 
likeneſs would ſtill have been ſtriking. 
But why ſhould this idea be affixed on a 
man to whom, amidſt all his failings of 
temper and diſpoſition, we are certainly 
indebted for many uſeful lights? The age, 
the country which SCALIGER wrote in, 
are 


— 
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are excuſes for great part of his prolixity 
and minuteneſs ; but ſurely his immenſe 
fund of erudition was not in itſelf a fault; 
an intire deprivation of ſenſe could not 
have either acquired or employed that eru- 
dition ; and if ſome little petulance might 
mingle with his wit, a mind of more wit 
and leſs petulance might ſurely grant to it 
that allowance, which the infirmities of 
human nature demand from every one. 


Ix ſhort, though I am very far from 
placing mere critics in the higheſt rank of 
authors, yet I am as far from claſſing them 
' with the loweſt, and fo greatly am I averſe 
to the throwing any degree of contempt 
upon them, that I muſt own the fame 
they can at the moſt acquire, bears ſo 
{mall a proportion with the labour they 
muſt at the beſt undergo; that I am apt to 
look on them as the moſt diſintereſted and 
public-ſpirited race of mortals ; and whilit 
by the means of an Euſtatbius, a Scaliger, 
a Burmannus, or a Minellius, my peculiar 
path to the underitanding of a Homer, a 


Virgil, or an Horace, is rendered eafier, 
8 and 
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and leſs incumbered, what buſineſs is it 
of mine to conſider whether the critic has 
treated the author with that decorum and 
reſpect which I myſelf may think he de- 
ſerves, and therefore unbiaſſedly beſtow 
upon him? 


S g re r ch cr rcd See 
DIALOGUE XIV. 


BOILE AU — POP E. 


TuIs is I believe the longeſt dialogue 
in the whole work: but as it conſiſts 
merely of obſervations on the poets of the 
two nations, it is impoſſible to do more 
than recommend it to your own peruſal, 
at the ſame time wiſhing that leſs of the 
e common=place ſentiment of Cambray” had 
been made uſe of in it, as on the ſtricteſt 


examination I can perceive nothing 


throughout the whole of it which can lay 
a claim to novelty but the author's poetical 
manner of expreſſing the characteriſtic 
diftinctions of Racine and Corncille; which 
for that reaſon I cannot avoid pointing out 

to 
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to your obſervance—** Racine (ſays he) is 
« the ſwan deſcribed by the antient poets, 
« which riſes on downy wings to the 
„clouds, and ſings a ſweet, but a gentle 
« and plaintive note. Corneille is the 
« eagle which ſoars to the ſkies on bold 
« and ſounding pinions, and fears not to 
«« perch on the ſceptre of Fuprter, or bear 
« in his pounces the lightning of the 
« gods.” 


TIITIETEITITISIS EI SEL ELSE 


DIALOGUE. XV. 


OcTavia—PorRTIA—ARRIA. 


TRE parallel drawn in this dialogue is 
between three women, of whom the two 
laſt have been generally eſteemed to hold 
a much higher rank in point of conjugal 
merit than the firſt. The one on the 
news of her huſband's diſtreſs ſwallowed 
fire; the other put an end to her own lite 
to free herſelf from the pain of ſurviving 
an huſband who had been doomed to 
death by the decree of a tyrant. "Theſe 
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ſuffered voluntarily for huſbands who 
loved, who would have died for them; 
but Ocravia, tho' with a leſs dazzling, 
yet with a more intrinſic fortitude, en- 
dured the flights of a man whoſe fortunes 
ſhe in ſome meaſure had eſtabliſhed; a 
man who had left her for one whoſe very 
perſonal charms were not ſuperior to thoſe 
of his wife, and who not only abandoned 


himſelf intirely to this miſtreſs, but at the 


ſame time threw every mark of coldneſs 
and contempt, nay even of infamy on her 
who had the rightful claim to his affec- 
tions: yet did this woman, in the midſt 
of all her wrongs, inſtead of exerting that 
revenge which was in her power, plead 


with her brother for this rebel-huſband, 


| | cheriſh even the children he had by his 


miltreſs as ſhe would have done her oven; 
and in a word, acted by him with the 
ſame tenderneſs and conjugal duty as if her 
Antony had been a Brutus or a Thraſcas 
Petus. The preference, after the has told 
her own ſtory, 1s readily granted to her 
by her rivals in fame, as 1t muſt univer- 


ſally 
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fally be by every rational and ſenſible 
judge: but far that very reaſon, 


There needs no ghoſt, my Lord, come from 


the grave 
To tell us this, 


In ſhort, why ſhould the pen of a L—= 
L——, through the ſpace of eight or nine 
pages, be employed, or the judgment of 
a Minos be called in, to pronounce a ſen- 
tence which any ſchool-boy of a twelve- 
month's ſtanding, who ſhould be informed 
of the circumſtances of their ſeveral ſto- 
ries, would determine on without the leaſt 
heſitation ? Parturiunt montes ſtill, ſay I. 


ELLE EEE EEESEESESS2-1 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


Lovuiszt DE CoLicN1, Princeſs of 
ORANGE—FRANCES WALSINGHAM, 
Counteſs of Eſſex and Clanrickard ; 


before Lady S1DNEX. 


Tuls dialogue is very nearly of the 
lame tenor with the foregoing, with this 
difterence only, that the particular on 

| H which 
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which the conjugal affection of the for- 
mer ladies was made to turn, was during 
the lives of their huſbands; that of theſe 
ladies is put to the teſt after the death of 
their reſpective partners. Each of them 
had been ſucceſſively married to two men 
of heroic characters; after the deceaſe of 
whom the firlt, diſdaining the thought of 
admitting to her arms any man of inferior 


merit to her former huſhands, and at the 


{ame time convinced that ſhe could not 
fx on any one equal to either of them, 
condemned herſelf to a laſting widow- 
hood, contented with the care of educat- 
ing a ſon left to her by her laſt huſband. 
The other however, fixing her third choice 
on a man with fewer turbulent, but many 
more domeſtic virtues than either of her 
former two, enjoyed with the laſt, in a 
calm, eaſy retirement, a degree of happi- 
neſs which the buſtle attendant on the ac- 
quiring an exalted fame, deprived her 
other partners of the power either of re- 
liking themſclves, or beſtowing on her. 
The comparative merits of the two ladies 
however the author has not attempted to 

deter- 


1 
determine, which, till he thinks proper 
to do, my judgment in regard to his opi- 
nion mult remain equally indeterminate. 


RENNEN 


DIALOGUE XVII. 


MARCUS BRUTUS. 
Powmyeonivs ATTICUS. 


THr1s dialogue is ſomewnat of the ſame 
nature with the Ninth; BzauTtvus in this 
laying the ſame accuſation to his friend 
ATTICus's charge of ſurviving and tem- 
porizing, that 2128 docs to "RE $ IN 
in that. The author however has, in the 
character of ATT1Cus, very carefully in- 
veſtigated how far the atiaſiination of Ce/far 
was in itſelf an 7mprudent and il cjudged act: 
the reaſons he has advanced in proof of 
this aſſertion diſplay a great ſtore of hiſto- 
rical learning, and beſpeak a cler and 
judicious idea of the ſtate of the Koman 
affairs at that time. BxuTus's principle 
in that action however ems to have his 
admiration; and what appears omewhat 
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contradictory to itſelf, he very apparently 
gives this preference to BxuTvs, after 
proving him raſh and miſtaken, notwith- 
ſtanding he has repreſented the character 
of ATTICUus as compoſed of every ami- 
able quality, tempered and guided by the 
moſt rational and laudable diſcretion. 


DIALOGUE XVIII. 


WILLIAM III. King of England. 
JohN DE WiTT, Penſioner of Holland. 


Hap this dialogue, which is extremely 
long, been intitled a panegyric on King 
W1LLIAM, it would certainly have been 
very juſtly named, as on either fide of the 
converſation 7hat is the point kept equally 
in view by both of the ſpeakers. The 
ſame ſpirit of political erudition runs thro' 
this as thro” the laſt, and in general with 
an apparent air of clearneſs and candour ; 
yet I cannot, dear Sir, avoid pointing out 
to you one obſervation with which the 


dialogue cloſes, which therefore it ſeems 
Crs the 
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che author's favourite intention to culti- 
vate, and which yet appears to glance, al- 
though but 04/:quely, at ſome parts of the 
conduct of the affairs of BRITAIN under 
the preſent happy adminiſtration. 


« I acknowledge (ſays he) that the re- 
ſources of a commercial country which 
knows how to ſupport its commerce by 
great and powerful fleets, and to raiſe 
its taxes in a way not hurtful to trade, 
are immenſe and beyond what could 
be conceived till the trial is made : but 
yet an unlimited and continued expence 
will in the end ſo weaken a nation, 
that it muſt fink under the weight; 
and then its independence cannot be 
maintained. What matters it, whether 
a ſtate is mortally wounded by the hand 
of a foreign enemy, or dies by a con- 
ſumption of its own vital ſtrength ? 
Such a conſumption will come upon 
Holland ſooner than upon England, 
becauſe the latter has a greater radical 
force; but great as it is, that force 
may be ſo diminiſhed at laſt by per- 
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petual drains that it may fail all at once, 
and what may appear its moſt v:gorous 
efforts, may in reality be the convulſions 
of death. I don't apply this to your 
majeſty's government ; but I ſpeak with 
2 view to what I foreſee may happen 
hereafter, from the extenſive ideas of 
negotiation and war which you have 
eſtabliſhed : they have been ſalutary to 


your kingdom, but they will be perni- 


cious, in future times, if in purſuing 
great plans great miniſters do not ad 
with a ſobricty and a prudence, which 
ſeldom are joined with an extraordinary 
vigour and boldneſs of counſels,” 
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DIALOGUE XIX. 


M. Apiclius—DARTENFUF, 


THr1is converſation between two men, 
the one of antient, the other of modern 


times, and both remarkable for the ſpirit 
of gluttony and epicuriſm, ſeems intended 
by the right honourable author to ſet his 
readers a longing for daintics that he at 


the 


1 


the ſame time lets them know are out of 
the reach of any fortune under that of a 
monarch to attain to: yet under favour, 
methinks, this making ghoſts talk with ſo 
high a got of good eating is not much 
unlike what it would be to introduce two 
Italian heroes of the opera mutually com- 
plaining to each other of their unhappi- 
neſs in not having lived in the times of 


Helen, Cleopatra, Thais, or Fryne. 


GREAT pains has indeed been taken in 
this dialogue to collect together an accu- 
rate account and calculation of what it 
coſt Lucullus and Aſopus to keep a good 
table, and of the money laid out in eating 
in the Seed reigns of Caligula, Vitellius, 
and Heliogabalus: this would certainly be 
moſt miſerably tantalizing the true virtugſi 
in luxurious living, were they not in ſome 
meaſure relieved from their pain by an 
after proof brought by M. DARTENEUF, 
that with all this immenſe expence theſe 
voluptuous antients had not one fingle 
thing at their tables worth eating, nor a 
glaſs of any kind of liquor that could be 


drank 


— 
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drank by a modern of genuine taſte. The 
praiſes of turtle are indeed ſounded to a 
very lofty pitch; but to the great conſo- 
lation of thoſe who cannot reach the price 
of theſe kind of dainties, Mr. MERCURY 
comes in and informs the ſpeakers that a 
Spartan ſoldier with his black broth, and 
an Engliſh farmer with his beef and pud- 
ding, when urged to eat by the fatigues of 
hardy excerciſe and wholſome labour, had 


more true reliſh and enjoyment in their 


food, than could be taſted by ſtomachs 
always overcharged, and which never felt 
real hunger. --- O wonderful diſcovery ! 
Nor are the two aphoriſms with which the 
dialogue concludes of much leſs import- 
ance than the former; viz. That it is 
poſſible 7rue notions of pleaſure may not 
<obolly conſiſt in notions of eating ; 'and 


that if a man does not know what good 


living is before he is dead - why then— 
he had 2s well not know it at all!!! 


D IA- 
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DIALOGUE XX. 


ALEXANDER the Great. 
CHARLES XII. King of Sweden, | 


THESE. two heroes are here W 
in a warm conteſt with regard to the rank 
which their reſpective characters ſhould 
give them in the eſteem of mankind. 
Mutual accuſations of each other for acts 
of cruelty, arrogance, and madneſs, make 
up the greateſt part of the dialogue; in 
which however the author ſeems ſtrongly 
to favour the Macedonian chief: but at 
length, inſtead of terminating the diſpute 
by an acknowledged inferiority on either 
ſide, it cloſes at once very abruptly with 


ALEXANDER's declaring that the Czar 


Peter the Great deſerved the preference in 
fame of CHARLES XII. king of Sweden. 
Whether this is intended as a tacit ac- 
knowledgement of his own being inferior 
to either of them, I own I am at a loſs to 
diſcover ; but I cannot help thinking the 
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at that a gentleman of abilities ſhould think 


19 1 
manner of argument is not very unlike 
the replies which occur in playing at croſs- 
purpoſes; where ſome third point, intirely 
independent of the original queſtion or 
anſwer, is tacked to the former, and. given 
in the place of the latter. 


NN NMN NN NMMO 
DIALOGUE XXI. 


| . XIMENES— Cardinal WoLs Ex. 


Or the laſt of theſe two prelates, every 
Engliſhman who knows the leaſt of his 
own country's hiftory has been ſo tho- 
roughly informed, that nothing can be 


neceſſary to ſay of it in this place: the 
other cardinal was chief favourite and mi- 


niſter of Jſobelfa queen of Caſtile, and af- 


terwards regent of that kingdom. This 


dialogue is, like moſt in this collection, 


merely comparative; and in this inſtance, 


as in ſome others among them, the com- 


pariſon is ſo yery apparent, ſo glaringly 
evident, that it is rather to be wondered 


it 
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it worth his while to ſpend the leaſt 
pains to prove what every perſon was 
before thoroughly convinced of, than 


that he ſhould be unable to throw any 


freſh lights on what was already ſo ex- 


tremely clear. The ambitious views of 
Cardinal WoLsEY, the means by which 
he fo deeply infinuated himſelf into his 
ſovereign's favour, his hopes of purcha- 
fing the Papal chair, and the inſolence and 
arrogance with which he treated all his 
opponents, are facts which no one can 


pretend to be ignorant of: and that a 


character of this kind muſt unqueſtiona- 
bly fall vaſtly inferior to that of a man 
whom a monaſtic courſe of life had im- 
preſſed with a diſpoſition towards forbear- 
ance and ſelf-denial, had inſpired with a 
moderation in his views and a calmneſs in 
his actions, and diveſted of every inclina- 
tion that might tend towards an accumu- 
lation of wealth, or perſonal aggrandize- 
ment, is what at leaſt no man of either 
underſtanding or integrity will attempt to 
deny: yet are theſe points all that ſeems 
aimed at in this dialogue, which even 

I 2 loſes 
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loſes the greateſt part of the merit it 
might lay claim to from a nouvelle ar- 
rangement; ſince almoſt all the facts on 
which theſe doctrines are built in this 
work, are to be met with in M. FEN R“ 
LoN's converſation between the ſame Car- 
dinal XtMENEs and Cardinal RicuLievu*®; 
to which this before us has in the general 
tenor of it but too much reſemblance, 


and to which I muſt therefore refer you. 


EE eee eee eee 
DIALOGUE XXII. 


LUCIAN=—RABELAIS. 


IT would perhaps be a very difficult 
taſk to diſcover what the author particu- 
larly aims at in this dialogue: both his 
ſpeakers were men of great wit and great 


freedom in opinion. Both of them at- 


tempted rather to laugh the follies of the 
age they lived in out of doors by ſmart, 


_ 4 
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Dialogues des Morts Modernes, Dial. xvii. 
but 


ſ: 6x |] | 


yet tickling fatire, than to preach them 
into wiſdom by dint of grave and ſerious 
argument: they both wrote works of great 
merit m the more beaten paths of ſcience, 
which were wholly neglected, and are al- 
moſt intirely forgotten; and yet eſtabliſhed 
a deathleſs fame on pieces of mere wit and 
invention. And laſtly, they both alike 
made the tricks of prieſtcraft and the ab- 


ſurdities of ſuperſtition the principal butt 
of their ſatire. 


SUCH are the two gentlemen who are 
here introduced in a chit-chat on the me- 
rits and motives of their reſpective works; 
a chit-chat which really terminates in no- 
thing at all, unleſs it ſhould be brought 
to prove, which I can ſcarcely think the 
author could mean by it, that the comic 
works of both theſe authors were no more 
than © ragouts of folly well dreſſed with a 


& ſharp ſauce of toit.“ 
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DIALOGUE XXIII. 


PrRICLES — Cos Mo DE Mepicis, the 
firſt of that name. 


Tux parallel drawn between theſe two 
men is intirely political. In this, as in 
all the other dialogues of this kind, as I 
have before obſerved, the author has ſhewn 


| himſelf perfectly maſter of the reſpective 


hiſtories of the perſons he has ſelected out 
as ſpeakers, of the countries where they 


. reſided, and of the tranſactions they were 


concerned in: theſe, as far as the length 
of a dialogue would permit, he has with 
great eaſe and freedom of manner intro- 
duced to his deſign ; yet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe dialogues are conſiderably longer 
than thoſe of the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, he has generally either found them 
ſtill too ſhort to wind up his intended de- 
ciſion of character, or has intentionally 
avoided determining on them himſelf ; 
ſubmitting a ſeries of facts to the atten- 

tion 
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1 
tion of his readers, reſerving to them the 


right of judging for themſelves with re- 
gard to them. 


Ir is very ſeldom therefore that he has 
taken on himſelf that right; and even in 
the piece before us, although it takes up 
near twenty pages, the two characters ap- 
pear ſo equal, ſo very near in point of 
compariſon, that it would be difficult to 
gueſs which was the author's favourite, 
were it not for the laſt ſpeech, in which 
PrRI CIES aknowledges his inferiority in 
rank, not indeed to Cos ao in particular, 
but to all“ thoſe who have governed re- 
* publics or limited monarchies, not 
tte merely with concern for their preſent 
* advantage, but with a prudent regard 
* to that balance of power on which their 
« permanent happineſs always depends.” 


BuT the faults of PERICLES' admi- 
niſtration, as it appears throughout the 
courſe of the dialogue, were owing intirely 
to the effects of that offraciſm, which as 
he himſelf obſerves was a foul blemiſh in 

the 
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the Athenian conſtitution. It would there- 
fore appear much more juſt to place thoſe 


faults to the charge of that blemiſh, than 


of a man who“ had preſerved the moſt 
perfect integrity and exerted the greateſt 
e vrrtues in his whole public conduct, but 


who failed in ſome points which he had 


projected from want of ability to rectify 


that error in the conſtitution. 


7 


I own therefore that the deciſive period 
have quoted above, ſeemed to me, by a 
deduction from this laſt conſideration, to 
mean ſomewhat more than it directly im- 


; plizs, and may be ſuppoſed to have ſome- 


what of the fame tenor with what J hinted 
at in regard to a paſſage which you will 
find commented on in my remarks on the 
Eighteenth Dialogue. This however, dear 
Sif, I ſteomit intirely to your own judg- 
nent when you come to read the Dia- 


logues; and if I ſhould appear to be miſ- 


taken, I mutt intreat your pardon for tak- 
ing up your time with groundleſs ſurmiſes, 
and my noble author's, for finding out 


a 1 in his words which he himſelf 


did not intend they ſhould convey, 
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DIALOG UE XXIV. 


LOCKE—BAYLE., 


x18 dialogue is a very ſenſible, modeſt, 
ad judicious defence of Mr. Lockt's 
ſyſtem, againſt the attacks of the free- 
thinkers and deiſts. Mr. BAYLE is here 
introduced pleading in a very few words 
every thing that can be urged in vindica- 
tion of that libertiniſm of principles which 
he has ſuffered to intermingle itſelf with 
all his writings ; whilſt all the arguments 
put into the mouth of Mr. Locks, to 


confute that doctrine, are clear, elegant, 


conciſe, and at the ſame time as fully 
ſufficient to evince the fatal and pernicious 
conſequences of ſcepticiſm, more eſpecially 
when its cauſe is eſpouſed by men of wit 


and great abilities, in whoſe hands the 


bright ſword of ridicule 'is ever made 
a weapon of univerſal attack, which 
under pretence of ſtriking at the rank 
weeds of ſalſbood only, yet with a motion 
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| almoſt imperceptible dazzles the eyes of 
the weak-ſighted vulgar, while it cuts 
down indiſcriminately the fair flower of 
truth, and leaves it blended with them to 
rot on the dunghill of 4:gotry and ab- 


ſurdity. 


Ir is perhaps ſcarce poſſible to form a 
more lively picture of the race of modern 
free-thinkers and their manner of arguing, 
nor a ſtronger confutation of that diſpoſi- 
tion, than is given by our author in the 
following paſſage, put into the mouth of 
the great Mr. Locke. 5 


« THEY recommend themſelves (ſays 
he) to warm and ingenuous minds by 
« lively ſtrokes of reaſon and wit, againſt 
« prieſtcraft, ſuperſtition, fanaticiſm, en- 
« thuſiaſm; but at the ſame time they 
“ infidiouſly throw the colours of theſe 
te upon the fair face of true religion, and 
« dreſs her out in their garb, with an in- 
« tention to render her odious to thoſe 
« who have not penetration enough to 
% difcover the cheat: yet it is certain, no 


* book 


=. 
© book that ever was writ by the moſt 
acute of theſe gentlemen, is fo repug- 
ce nant to prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual tyranny, 
6e to all weak ſuperſtitions of every kind, 
« to all that can tend to diſturb or to pre- 


* 


* 


« judice human ſociety, as that which 


they ſo much affect to deſpiſe.” 


EXEREREREREREREREREREN 


DIALOGUE XXV. 


ARrCuiBALD Earl of DoveLas, Duke 
of Touraine—Joaun Duke of ARGYLE 


and GREENWICH, Field Marſhal of his 


Britannic Majeſty's Forces. 


Tux tendency of this dialogue is a very 
amiable and noble one, and its ſubject, as 
more domeſtic, ſo conſequently more im- 
portant to the Britiſh reader than any other 
of thoſe which are written on political 
ſubjects: its intention is to ſet forth, and 
it has done ſo in a very clear and candid 
light, the great advantages reſulting to 
both kingdoms from the union between 
England and Scotland; and to evince the 

K 2 falſity 


6 


ſalſity of any argument which ſuppoſes 
France by any means the natural ally of 
the Scotch : the reaſons for ſuch an union, 
the bars which ſtood in the way of bring- 
ing it about, and the happy effects pro- 
duced by it to the more northern of the 
two nations, are clearly ſtated. The cha- 
racter he has given the Scotch nation does 
great credit to that impartial and ingenuous 
diſpoſition in the author, which can only 
reſide in a good and noble mind, and 
which looks on the perſons of every coun- 
try as citizens of the world, and intitled 
to the juſt commendation which their vir- 
tues would receive from it were they na- 


tives of the ſame ſpot, or had even 


Twinnd with us both in à birth. 


Tux paſſage is ſo ſpirited, and at the 
ſame time pays ſo juſt a compliment to 
both nations, that I cannot help pointing 
it out to you more particularly in this 


place : it is as follows ; 
U 


« THE Scotch were not made to be 
*« ſubject to England: their fouls were 
« to 


ec 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 


«c 
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too great, their ſpirit was too high for 
ſuch a dependence: but they may unite 


and incorporate with a nation they 


would not obey. Their generous ſcorn 
of a foreign yoke, their ſtrong love of 
independence and freedom, made their 
union with England more natural and 
more proper: had the ſpirit of the 
Scotch been ſervile or baſe, it could 
not have coalited with that of the Eng- 
liſh.” 


Tun compliment paid to his preſent 


Majeſty, in reſpect to moderation ſhewn to- 
wards Scotland ſince the ſuppreſiion of the 
laſt rebellion there, is as elegant as it is 
deſerved ; and no natural argument can be 
more forcible than our author's conclud- 
ing one, for continuing and zealouſly pro- 
moting the principles of the union. To 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«c 


cc 


reſiſt the union, ſays DouGLas, is in- 
deed to rebel againſt nature: nature 
has joined the two countries, has fenced 
them both with the ſea againſt the in- 
vaſion of all other nations ; but has laid 
them quite open the one to the other. 

© Ac- 


on 
u 
_ 


1 
& Accurſed be he who tries to divide 


« them hat Gop has joined, let no 
& man put Ee” 


On the whole, this Aidlogue is a very 
uſeful lecture to the individual natives of 
each of thoſe two countries, thus united 
by nature and incorporated by legiflative 
authority, to throw aſide all nationality 
and perſonal prejudice, to eſteem each 
other as members of one ſociety, as bro- 
thers of one family, and to conſider each 
other's intereſts to be as cloſely, as inſe- 
parably connected as they could be, even 
by that ſolemn tie, to the very eſſence of 
whoſe inſtitution, from the time of the 
creation itſelf, the text above quoted was 
fo immediately applied. 


Axp now, Sir, as I have got intirely 
through that ſeries of theſe dialogues 
which ſtands confeſſedly the work of the 
author of the Perſian Letters, I cannot 
avoid ſtopping in this place to make ſome 
general obſervations on what we have 


_ through, before I proceed to the 


three 


8 


f 13 


three concluding dialogues, which we are 


told, and which indeed very plainly ap- 


pear, to be executed by another hand. 


*s 


In the firſt place then, next to the de- 
ficiency in reſpect to the ſupporting of 
character, which I have particularly hint- 
ed at towards the beginning of theſe re- 
marks, there is alſo a very conſiderable 
want of variety in the choice of ſubjects; 
a variety which is even neceſſary, when 
inſtruction is aimed at under the ſanction 
and idea of amuſement. 


To prove that this charge of want of 
variety is not raſhly advanced, it will be 
only needful to compare the Third, Fourth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Twenty- 
ſecond of theſe dialogues : all which are 
diſcourſes between different writers, con- 
taining either an oſtentatidus boaſt of their 
own abilities, a ſervile and unbecoming flat- 
tery to each other, or a ſet of unconnected, 
yet common-place, critical remarks on 
the works of others. The diſtinct merits 
of all thoſe writers have been very care- 

fully 
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fully canvaſſed long ago, and fo amply, 
that the world in general ſeems to have 
conſented in eſtabliſhing ſuch and ſuch 
ſtations in the liſts of fame, as have driven 
all kind of conteſt and diſpute about them 
intirely out of doors: unleſs, therefore, 
ſome opinion in regard to them could be 
advanced, which might contradict the ge- 
neral and eſtabliſhed one, might pluck 
down ſome idol that falſe taſte had ſet up 
as the object of univerſal adoration, from 
its elevated throne of cloud- built pagean- 
try, or raiſe from out the grotto of ob- 
ſcurity into the ſunſhine of applauſe ſome 
concealed genius which modeſty had firſt 
obſcured, and ſtupidity had wanted ſight 
to diſcover: unleſs, I ſay, ſome ſuch he- 
roical exploit in literature was to be per- 
formed, what need was there for marſhal- 
ing into the field ſuch a regiment of ſmall 
and hackneyed remarks which, amongſt a 
great deal of mere common converſation, 
like the goods in Shakeſpear's apothecary's 
ſhop, 


Are thinly ſeatter'd to make up a ſhew. 


THaT 


17 1 

THAT SwIrT exceeded AppDISON in 
keenneſs of humour, as much as he was 
excelled by him in delicacy and purity; 
that MILTON is inimitably ſublime, yet 
ſometimes rather deficient in point of cor- 
rect regularity ; that the immorality and 
prophaneneſs of ſome of DRVDEx's writ- 
ings have obſcured the vaſt merit of his 
others; that PRIOR had a great reſem- 
blance to FoxnTAINE ; that SyENSER's 
allegorical manner is more tireſome to the 
reader than the bold and undiſguiſed nar- 
rative of an epic poem; that ThomsoN is 
elegantly deſcriptive, but obſcure and re- 
dundant in his diction ; that WALLER 
- was a fine writer, but at the ſame time a 
very unequal one; and that Cow LEV poſ- 
ſeſſed great imagination with very little 
judgment. All theſe obſervations, I ſay, 
are far from new; they are what muſt 
occur to every who has read thoſe authors 
with taſte and attention: theſe therefore 
we needed not to be informed of. 


Hap our noble author, inſtead of this, 
endeavoured to convince his readers of the 
. error 
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error which this age is but too apt to run 


into of undervaluing itſelf, and eſteeming 


that genius loſt which is till flouriſhing 


in great perfection amongſt them ; had he 
pointed out to them, that in the works 


of a YouxNs, a Masoxn, a GRA, and a 


SHENS TONE, we {till retained the ſpirit 
of contemplative, of pindaric, of elegiac, 
and of paſtoral poetry, in as full dignity 
and as delicate ſimplicity, as perhaps they 
ever exiſted in this nation : had he, in- 
ſtead of blaming Mr. Pops for conde- 
ſcending to make himſelf an editor to our 
prince of dramatic poets, in doing which 
his only condeſcenſion was the lending his 
name to an edition which he thought it 
not worth his while to pay a ſufficient at- 
tention to the reviſing of, ſhewed what 
abundance of new lights the world had a 
right to expect concerning that author; 
what advantages it has a proſpect of reap- 
ing from the poetical genius of the great 
Mr. Jon Ns ON, who with powers of 
language, with harmony of numbers, and 
force of ſentiment in his own writings, 
which will ever rank them with the firſt 

rate 


34-4 


rate poetry of our nation, has nevertheleſs 
conſidered it by no means beneath him to 
beſtow the labour of ſome years on clear- 
ing up many of thoſe obſcurities which, 
like ſpots on the face of the fun, though 
they do not indeed impair the immenſe 
brightneſs with which he ſhines, yet can- 
not eſcape the eye of the accurate obſer- 
ver, nor avoid exciting a deſire in him to 
ſee them removed, 


Hap his L then repreſented theſe 
and many other particulars of a like kind, 
which could not eſcape his penetration or 
be wanting to his ſuperior imagination ; 
or had he, accommodating himſelf in 
ſome meaſure to the prevailing taite of 
writing of this century, entered into the 
peculiar merits of living authors, pointed 
out their ſeveral perfections and faults, 
and eſtabliſhed from ſuch compariſon a 
ſtandard for fine writing or judicious cri- 
ticiſm, adapted to the period we live in, 
he would at leaſt have ſallied out of the 
beaten path, and given a novelty and va- 
ricty to theſe dialogues which, as they 
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ſtand at preſent, are ſo much of the ſame 


colour, as ſcarcely to differ in any eſſen- 
tial point from one another. 


So likewiſe in the parallels he has 
drawn between different princes, in the 
Second, Twentieth, and Twenty-third 
dialogues, there is a kind of monotony of 
manner, if the expreſſion may be allowed 
me, which tires the reader, and makes 


him leſs inclinable to purſue a ſubject in 


one place, which he has apparently ex- 
hauſted in another ; whereas had contraſt 
rather than parallel been more aimed at, 
or in ſome caſes the former alone, in 
others the latter, the dialogue might have 
been rendered more ſpirited, the oppor- 
tunities ſor drawing character would have 
fallen more naturally, the argumentative 
part of the converſation might have been 
more energic, and the whole would have 
become more fit to keep up the attention 
of the reader ; more eſpecially of many of 
thoſe readers into whoſe hands this book 
muſt fall, and for whoſe inſtruction it 
ſeems moſt particularly intended; that is 


to 
2 7 


1 
to ſay, for thoſe “ fe whom a new dreſs 
* may make an old truth more pleaſing, 
* and whom the mere love of novelty betrays 
c into error &.“ 


I sHALL mention only one inſtance 
more of this ſameneſs, this ſeeming want 
of invention in this work, and that is in the 
three dialogues Numb. V. XV. and XVI. 
In all of which he has drawn the cha- 
racers of amiable and extraordinary wives. 
There is indeed a conſiderable difference 
in their circumſtances ; yet {till his PEN R/ 
LoPE, his OcTAvia, and his Lady 
CLANRICKARD, the reſpective favourites 
of each dialogue, are but too much alike. 
All theſe are women of mild, gentle, and 
ſubmiſſive diſpofition, ſtrongly ſenſible of 
the duty required of them, but unapt to 
be hurried away by the violence of ro- 
mantic ardor, like an ARRIA or a PoR- 
TIA, incapable of ſubmiting to the warm 
deſires of a CiRCE, and undazzled by the 


* Ice Preface to the Dialogues of the Dead, p. iv. 


pride 


[-:398-: 1 

pride of a Louis E DFH CollGNI : there 
might be a want of ee/ing in the virtue of 
theſe; but there is a female character 
which hiſtory has afforded us frequent ex- 
amples of, and which ought undoubtedly. 

to ſtand in a ſtill higher rank of conjugal 
commendation, which is that of a wife, 
who with the greateſt violence of temper, 
with the utmoſt conſtitutional warmth of 
diſpoſition, endures almoſt without com- 
plaining the unkindneſs of a huſband, and 
the aſſurance of a rival; can reſiſt the 
temptations of a lover, and even ſuffer diſ- 
treſsful circumſtances of other kinds, oc- 
caſioned ſolely by the falſhood and ill be- 
haviour of her huſband. — That there 
are ſuch, let /ome of the huſbands of this 
age bear witneſs; that any ſuch ſhould 
continue ſo injured, let them all bluſh 


to reflect. 


Hap then ſuch a character as this been 
introduced, or had a {ſtriking inſtance 
of conjugal merit on the other fide of the 
queſtion been made the hero of ſome dia- 


logue, the ſame deficiency of various diſhes 
in 


11 


in a feaſt, which ſhould be calculated to 
ſuit every taſte, would I think in great 
meaſure have been avoided. 


ANOTHER particular, which I muſt 
own occurs to me as a fault, is the having 
rendered political, metaphyſical, and cri- 
tical inveſtigations the aim and butt of 
much the greater part of them. Dia- 
logues of this kind ſhould certainly tend 
to material and eſſential inſtruction. Now 
in reſpect to the motives of the actions of 
princes, the cauſes of great revolutions, 
the characters of miniſters, and the ſecret 
| ſprings of government, the extent of a 
dialogue of only twenty or thirty pages 
may indeed admit of general ideas, but 
can never be ſufficient for the entering into 
any particular diſquifitions fit either for 
the improvement of thoſe who are maſters 
of the ſubject, or for the implanting the 
rudiments of it with ſufficient clearneſs in 
the minds of the before uninformed. Of 
the like kind are metaphyſics and criti- 
ciſm ; they muſt either be very extenſive 
and explicit, or they convey nothing worth 

our 


80 ] 
our reading for; yet are there at leaſt 
eighteen dialogues out of the twenty - five 
which turn intirely upon one of theſe 
three ſubjects. 


Now if it had happened to have oc- 
curred to the author, that in the courſe of 
common and domeſtic life there are ten 
thouſand little errors, as many follies, as 
many vitiated cuſtoms, which are pro- 
ductive of infinite miſchiefs to ſociety in 
general, and to individuals in particular; 
that theſe are frequently ſo trivial in reality, 
though powerful in conſequence, that the 
gentleſt glance in the mirror of reflection, 
the ſlighteſt ſtroke from the ſcourge of 
ridicule, would at once make them be 
{een and corrected : it muſt have been ap- 
parent to him, that dialogues even much 
ſhorter than thoſe before us would have 
been ſufficient to have painted them in 
ſtrong and ſtriking colours. 


Or theſe kinds of ſubjects what an infi- 
nite variety might have been ſelected by 
the eye of obſervation from the ſcenes 

| pro- 


1 
produced by miſtaken conduct in love, in 
friendſhip, in ſocial intercourſe, and in 
conjugal ties! What a ſcope would they 
have afforded for character, for ſpirit, and 
for the exertion of humour and raillery ! 
and what valuable effects might not ſuch 
a work produce, in which FoLLy ſhould 
have been laughed into a conſcious bluſh, 
and CONFIDENCE hooted into a deſerved 


confuſion! 


AFTER all that I have now ſaid of the 
faults of this work, whoſe noble ſanction 
and whoſe great ſucceſs alone has rendered 
it ſo conſpicuouſly an object of criticiſm, 
it is undoubtedly a piece of juſtice due to 
its eſteemed author, to acknowledge that 
in many reſpects he has very great merit; 
a large ſhare of political underſtanding, 2 
very clear diſcernment, and an unbiaſſed 
judgment, ſhine through the whole of the 
abſtruſeſt ſubjects that he has handled in 
it; and it may be truly ſaid that he has 
taken in as particular diſquiſitions on every 
point, as the narrow limits the nature of 
his work had preſcribed to him would 
admit of. M As 
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As to the dialogue, though not ſo dra- 
matically characteriſtic as it could be 
wiſhed, or even as the preface ſeems to 
authorize our expectation of, yet it is eaſy 
and unaffected, free from any unnatural 
flights or forced flowers, yet never falling 
below that elegance which ever diſtin- 
guiſhes the man of real from him of feigned 
abilities. In ſhort, the author has written 
like a gentleman, but he has not laboured 
as an adept : he is pleaſing, but not great; 
and though the plan might be too much 
for a writer of leſs abilities to execute, the 
execution is too little for one of ſuch ac- 
knowledged abilities to have "ſuffered to 
paſs from his hand without more attention 
and correction: it appears to have been 
the paſſe tems of leiſure hours, rather than 
the buſineſs of ſtudied retirement ; it ſhews 
as what we might have reaſon to expect, 
and which therefore it points out to us a 
kind of claim to, from ſuch talents and ſo 
clear a judgment. Might theſe few hints 
but be found deſerving to excite an emu- 
lation in the fame author to favour the 
world with ſome more finiſhed piece, ei- 

| ther 
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ther in this or any other way of writing, 
I ſhould eſteem my labour in this little 
eſſay amply rewarded, in being but a ſe- 
condary means of procuring ſuch a plea- 
ſure to my fellow-countrymen. 


WouLD the limits of a letter, which 
has already ſtretched to but too great a 
length, permit my proceeding farther, I 
could enter into many particular details on 
different parts of this work, both in the 
way of praiſe and cenſure ; but as I believe 
I have already pretty well tired you, I 
ſhall here cloſe this part of my defign, and 
proceed to the little which remains; 
which is ſome examination of the three 
heterogeneous dialogues which terminate 
the whole, and which are the workman- 
ſhip of another hand. In regard to them 
I thall purſue the ſame method I have fol- 
lowed as to the former part, by firſt giv- 
ing you ſome account of each ſeparately, 
and then cloſing the whole with general 
obſervations and remarks. 
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DIALOGUE XXVI. 


CADMUS—HFHERCULES, 


Tur contraſt here maintained lies be- 
tween two heroes; one of whom had 
eſtabliſhed his fame by the atchievement 
of great and amazing actions, and by en- 
countering and ſurmounting, with the ut- 
moſt hardineſs, the molt apparently invin- 
cible difficulties : the other had fixed the 
happineſs of nations by civilizing mankind 
and the introducing arts and ſciences 
amongſt them. | 


Tux firſt of theſe, namely Hercvur Es, 
an abſolute enemy to all effeminacy, or 
any thing that may ſeem to bear the leaſt 
tendency towards inactivity or 1dlenels, 
lays heavily to the charge of letters and 
ſcience the encouraging a ſedentary life 
only, and the inducing men “ to loſe the 
c hours of youth and action in idle ſpe- 
& culztion and the ſport of words.” 

Capmus 


1 
Cabuus in oppolition to this urges, 

that literature has certainly been one of 
the greateſt encouragements imaginable to 
great and heroic deeds, ſince the ambi- 
tion of being regiſtred in the annals of 
fame has been the ſtrongeſt incitement to 
to noble actions. He alſo points out the very 
great aids which heroiſm has received even 
in its powers, from men whoſe inactive lives 
and ſtudious diſpoſitions have never per- 
mitted them to leave their cloſets; inſtan- 
eing in the arts of navigation, the inven- 
tion of the compaſs, and the knowledge 
of mechanical powers, and enters into a 
detail of the great advantages which have 
accrued to man in general, and hov- greatly 
he has been exalted as an individual, as a 
being, from the increaſe of ſcience in the 
world, by the encouragement it has given, 
and at the ſame time the reſtraint and mo- 
deration it has taught, to heroic virtucs. 


Tux reply made to this by HFHRCULESs, 
together with Capmus's anſwer, as they 
contain ſeveral very juſt obſervations, and 
an ingenious vindication of learning in 

general 
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general from the charge of particular miſ- 


application, and of being the cauſe of 
luxury, and may beſides ſerve as a ſpeci- 


men of the manner of this author's writ- 
ing, I ſhall here give you at length. 


HERCULES. 


« THe true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a 
ſort of inſpiration, and wants neither the 
experience of hiſtory, nor the doctrine of 
philoſophers, to direct it: but do not arts 
and ſciences render men effeminate, luxu- 
rious, and inactive? and can you deny, 
that wit and learning are often made ſub- 
ſervient to very bad purpoſes ?” | 


CADMUSs. 


« I wILL own that there are ſome na- 


tures ſo happily formed, they hardly want 


the aſſiſtance of a maſter and the rules of 


art to give them force and grace in every 
thing they do: but theſe heaven- inſpired 
geniuſes are few! As learning flouriſhes 
only where caſe, plenty, and mild govern- 
ment ſubſiſt, in ſo rich a ſoil, and under 

ſo 


1 


ſo ſoft a climate, the weeds of luxury will 
ſpring up among the flowers of art; but the 
ſpontaneous weeds would grow more rank 
if they were allowed the undiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion of the field. Letters keep a frugal, 
temperate nation from growing ferocious, 
a rich one from becoming intirely ſenſual 
and debauched. Every gift of the gods is 
| ſometimes abuſed ; but wit and fine ta- 
lents by a natural law gravitate towards 
virtue ; accidents may drive them out of 
their proper direction; but ſuch accidents 
are a ſort of prodigies, and, like other 
prodigies, it 1s an alarming omen, and of 
dire portent to the times: for if virtue 
cannot keep to her allegiance thoſe men, 
who in their hearts confeſs her divine 
right, and know the value of her law, 
on whoſe fidelity and obedience can ſhe 
depend? May ſuch geniuſes never deſcend 
to flatter vice, encourage folly, or propa- 
gate irreligion ; but exert all their powers 
in the ſervice of virtue, and celebrate the 
noble choice of thoſe who, like you, pre- 
ferred her to pleaſure.” 
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From this example of the unknown 
author's ſtile and manner, it is eaſy to 
perceive that he is a very great maſter of 
the pen: his ſubject is well digeſted, and 
as well conducted, his ſentiments ſtrong 
and nervous, and his periods full and har- 
monious. The cauſe he has undertaken 
in this dialogue is a very judicious and 
generous one; namely, to reſcue injured 
ſcience from accuſations which frequently 
of late, and that with a degree of fophiſ- 
try very ſufficient to gloſs over the truth 
from minds of little diſcernment, have 
been brought againſt her; accuſations 
which might prove of the moſt dreadful 
conſequences, as the diſcouraging of ge- 
nius, and denying to literary qualifications 
their real merit, tends ſtrongly towards 


the baniſhing of. all uſeful knowledge, and 


reſtoring the reigns of Gothic barbariſm 
and ignorance. 


DIA- 


1 
EXELL 
DIALOGUE XXVI. 


MERCURY—A modern fine Lady. 


Tux dialogue now under my conſidera- 
tion is ſo intirely free from the fault I 
have pointed out in the generality of theſe 
diſcourſes, of wanting character and dra- 
matic expreſſion, that I even think it might 
very ſafely ſtand the teſt of the ſtage, and 
that the character of Mrs. Mopisn, in the 
hands of a Pritchard or a Miſs Macklin, 
would give opportunity for great exertions 
both of action and elocution (and this 
indeed ought to be the criteri9n of this way 
of writing). She is a mere negative agent, 
and feems to confirm Mr. Popk's fenti- 
ment, that 


Moſt women have no character at all. 


Vr is that negativeneſs ſtrongly paint- 
ed; the ſatire conveyed in it, on a diſpo- 
ſition but too faſhionable at preſent, is 


poignant and forcible; her language is 
N well 


N — 
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well ſuited to the deſcription ſhe gives of 
herſelf, yet mingled with no abſurdity, nor 
interlarded with an ignorance and affecta- 
tion which cannot ſubſiſt compatibly with 
a familiarity of acquaintance with the 
polite world. In ſhort, let this lady be 
ſet in compariſon with the ſo much ad- 
mired fine Lady in Lx TUN, the will cer- 
tainly appear greatly to deſerve the pre- 
ference. 


H R negative account of herſelf under 
the idea of the b ton is ample, yet con- 
ciſe, ſtrongly worded, yet unforced, and 
therefore juſtly deſerves to be particularly 
introduced to your obſervation in this 
place“ The hin ton (ſays ſhe) in con- 
& yerſation is not wit; in manners it is 
« not politeneſs; in behaviour it is not 
& addreſs; but it 1s a little like them all: 
it can only belong to people of a certain 
46 rank, who live in a certain manner, 
« with certain perions who have not cer- 
« tain virtues, who have certain vices, 
« and who innabit a certain part of the 
* town: like a place by courteſy, it gets 

| 1 
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« an higher rank than the perſon can 
« claim, but which thoſe who have a le- 
| « pal right to precedency dare not diſpute 
| « for fear of being thought not to under- 
« ſtand the rules of politeneſs.” 


Ox the whole, I cannot avoid giving it 
as my opinion 1n regard to this dialogue, 
. that it is not only the beſt in the book, 
but alſo that it may be eſteemed a model 
for this kind of writing, as it proves by 
the moſt forcible argument, example, 
how poſſible it is to render it as entertain- 
Ing as it 1s inſtructive. 


| 
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: DIALOGUE XXVII. 

"G1 PLUTARCH—CHARON—A modern 
t BooKksSELLER. 

n As in the Twenty-fixth dialogue the 
, author has nobly vindicated the merit of 
— true genius and valuable learning, he has 
by in this as ſharply expoſed and cenſured 
e the debaſement of letters in the preſent 
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faſhionable taſte of reading : what he 
points at moſt particularly, is the race of 
novel writers and forgers of falſe memoirs 
ſo numerous in this age; theſe he has very 
ſeverely handled, as well ſeriouſly under 
the character of PLUTARCH, as ironically 
under that of the BoOK SELLER. In the 
height however of his reſentment againſt 
them, a reſentment which ſeems appa- 
rently excited by a real zeal for the cauſe 
of virtue, he does great honour to himſelf 


by excepting, and beſtowing juſt praiſes 


on the ever-to-be-eſteemed author of 
CLARISSA and Sir CHARLES GRANDI- 
SON, who, in an age when want of mo- 


rals and licentiouſneſs of character had in- 


liſted under their banners the proſtituted 
pen of the novel-writer, has nobly dared 
to ſnatch it from them, and with an irre- 
ſiſtible {kill to aim its powers, tenfold in- 
creaſed when on the fide of virtue and re- 
ligion, and ftrike it even to the very vital 
ſource of the exiſtence of its firſt em- 


ployers. 


TuIS 
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Tx1s dialogue, as well as the preceding 
one, is full of ſpirited fatire and pointed 
ſentiment: in a word, all the three by 
this hand are delicately conceived and 
boldly executed. I promiſed you indeed, 
that I would cloſe' my account of them 
with ſome general obſervations; but as 
theſe remarks have happened to occur in 
the examination of each dialogue ſepa- 
rately, I ſhall ſay nothing more of them, 
than to take notice of the great candour 
with which the noble author of the pre- 
ceding ones has mentioned theſe, and ac- 
knowledge with him, the great obliga- 
e tion which the public owes him, for hav- 
ing excited a genius ſo capable of uniting 
« delight with inſtruction, and giving to 
* knowledge and virtue thoſe graces which 
ce the wit of the age has employed all its 
« ſeill to beſto on folly and vice.” 


AND now, dear Sir, after having I fear 
tired you with the length of an epiſtle, 
which your own requeſt has drawn on you 
the trouble of reading, I think it high time 
to leave you to ſome little repoſe and to 


the 
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the leiſure of making ſuch obſervations on 
what you have read, as I know you are ſo 
capable of, and which I ſhould perhaps 
have reaſon to tremble at, was I leſs ac- 
quainted with the candour of your diſpo- 
ſition, and that eye of partial indulgence 
with which you ever receive whatever 
comes to your hand from, 


DEAR SIR, 


Your moſt obedient, 


Humble Servant. 


